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INTERESTING LPRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
‘ TRANSLATED FKOM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 
PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER III. 

My own experience with respect to the climate. 

From the 30th of September 1791, when I ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, to the 4th cf October, the 
weather Was very warm, even in the night. The 
musquitoes were still extremely troublesome. In 
the night between the third and the fourth it haa 
frozen, and in this one night, the woods bad assumed 
their autumnal garb. fiereupon a north-west 
wind blew, and it was considerably cold. ‘Ihe sun 
was, However, still very powerful atnoon. Nightly 
frosts were afterwards aimost continual. ‘The 
weather in general was clear, except in the morn- 
ing, When it was toggy- On the 18th of Octover, 
it snowed. Onthe 1lith of November, it was sum- 
mer Weather. In tne first days of November, there 
arose a vapour from the ground. Unul the new 
year, there tell no snow, and the rivers were not 
frozen, although, with porth west winds it was 
sometimes very cold. On the 4th of January, the 
snow and frost set in. ‘The winter conunued to 
rave with great violence until the end of February, 
when the ice, which was from four to five feet 
thick 4n the rivers, broke up. ‘The snow continued 
from tour to five feet deep upon the ground, untii 
the iastol March. Notwithstanding which, there 
was on the first of March, a thunder storm. 1 he 
days were generally clear, and in March, tne sun 
sone warm. Butinthe night, it froze. The north 
west wind is very dry, aha wheb you are for some 
time exposed Lo it, occasions thirst. From the dry- 
hess Of tus wind likewise, it proceeds, that the 
Windows are never frozen as we call it. On the 
20th of Maich, set in a violent rai, which then at 
length dissolved the snow and the irost, which h.d 
penetrated deep into tie earth. In the last days of 
March, the meacows near Philadelphia, assumed 
their green garb, but not unul alier the middle of 
April, near the biue mountains. “Lowards the last 
of April, the peach trees blossomed; and the other 
trees, during the first fortnight in May, did the 
same. In April there were still many very raw 
days, when a fire was indispensible: this was al- 
Ways the case with a north west wind. Muay was 
lovely throughout. Gentle rains refreshed the air 
Withuut too much cooling it. Jtne was equally 
beautiful, with a silver atmosphere, gilt by the 
rays of the sun, and with a moderate warmth. 
July was disagreeable; surprisingly hot and then 
again witha unpleasant rainy weather, very cold. 
On the 23d 1 ictt America. 

On the S0th of September 1795, I arrived a se- 
cond time at Philadelphiae The wind was north 
West, and of course very cold. ‘Throughout Octo 
ber it was almost always fine, and especially about 
the middle of the Gay, warm weather. The au- 
tumn is in America, generally the steadiest season. 
Yet although it has many clear days, yet it wants 
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tumn. Neither such numerous, nor so various 
flocks of birds of passage are to be seen, nor the 
faint soft light, which sinks us into melancholy re- 
flections upon the decay of nature. Fine autumnal 
days in America, are warm summer days gene- 
rally followed by a cold winter night. In this finest 
season also, stinking fogs are not uncommon. 
These are remarkable for occasioning a prickly 
scnsation in the eyes, like that produced by smo} e. 
The first of January 1796, was a warm summer 
day; but immediately after it, the winter set in 
with great violence. The sudden changes of the 
temperature, produced at least upon me, corres- 
ponding instantaneous changes in my feelings. 
Almost cvery minute, I felt sensations of pain. 
But as soon as the weather changed, I was well 
again. I was now and then seized very serddenly 
with a fever which lasted a quarter or half an hour; 
but thcy vanished again as suddenly, as they had 
come on. What all Philadelphia suffered, as well 
as myself, were insupportable pains in the back. 
Great numbers of people in America die of pleu- 
risies. 

The winter of 1796, was however not cold 
enough to cover large rivers, such as the Delaware, 
with ice. Lven the small rivers were free from it. 
The coldest day was the 3lstof January. As usual 
there were incessant alterations of severe cold with 
f warm sun shine, of clear days with snow, rain and 
log. ‘Lhe winter was at an end about the middle 
oi March, and some traces of reviving vegetation 
were perceptible about the 20th of that month. 
iu the beginning of April, the days were very bot, 
and the nights so cold, that in the morning every 
thing was covered with hoar frost. On the 7th of 
April all the fruit trees were in blossom. Imme- 
diately after, it was so cold, that a fire was neces- 
sary in the chamber, for comfort, and this cold 
weather lasted a week long. ‘Then again, it was 
very hot, and vegetation made a rapid progress. 
In the first days of May, it was full summer, but 
immediately after, November weather came on 
again. It rained, with a north east wind, and was 
coid. This lasted through all May. It rained 
every day, and then for a couple of hours was very 
hot. ‘Then came a thunder shower, aiter which it 
was cold again. These sudden transitions conti- 
nued likewise all through June. There were how- 
ever some very fine days. In July, all of a sudden 
came on autumn. For after a day upon which Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, at least in Virginia, had 
risen to 90 degrees, the buckwheat and the Indian 
corn froze in the night. ‘There are frozen boughs 
always to be seen upon every tree; and Dr. Rush 
writes that he has found traces of nightly frosts, 
every month in the year except July, which has 
now lost its exemption too, by this frost which I 
here notices Mr. Jefferson in his book, asserts a 
remarkable circumstance, namely, that it often 
ireezes when the thermometer stands de/ow [above] 
th freczing point. 

In August. the heat was insupportable, the nights 
oftenscold, and the mornings foggy. ‘The heat of- 
ten produced fainting fits, relaxed the buwels, ex- 
cited pains, feverish affections, and 1, for instance, 
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from a putrid fever only by taking pepper mint 
drops. The beginning of September again was 
coldand rainy. J travelled on foot into the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, along the Susquehannah. 
After a hot day 1 crossed the river with a cold wind, 
and was immediately seized with a fever, which 
however soon left me again. I found in general, 
numbers of people ill with fevers. In September it 
was hot again. Fair and unpleasant days alter- 
nately succeeded one another as usual, and in the 
first days of October it rained, with a cold storm 
and a north east wind. On the 7th of the same 
month I left America, with fair weather. 

A general characteristic feature of the American 
climate, distingui:hing it from that of Germany, 
may be stated, in the observation that the autumn 
in America, is of longer duration than in Ger- 
many. But the spring does not set in at all earlier. 
Mr. Muhlenberg, a botanist, told me, that the ve- 
getaLles generally begin to start about the 17th of 
May. But the months of January and February 
are never entirely clear of snow and ice. <A Ger- 
man may therefore easily conclude from what he 
has here seen, that in respect to pleasantness and 
healthiness of climate, he makes an exchange for 
the worse, by removing from his native country to 
the atlantic parts of North America. 

—== 
MISCELLENY. 

[The high admiration with which the Fditor surveys the 
lofty genius and boundless resources of the brightest son 
of Cha:ham, urges him to preserve in this paper the 
testimony of contemporary gratitude given on the natal 
day of “11L1L1AM Pir. Since the time of Walsingham 
the councils of kngland have never been moulded vy a 
wiser statesman; since the time of Cardinel Ximenes, 
perilous hours have never been faced by a more intrepid 
minister, than by the subject of the following article, 
whose splendid talents have drawn forth the struggling 
and reluctant praise of one of * the most oostinate of his 
foes, and who has been ardently extolled as ‘* a man 
formed and fitted by nature to benefit his country, and 
give it lustre, and who is justly admired abroad as the 
witter of this article admires him, because his views are 
liberal, and wide as the horizon, because he has no 
low, little, mean petty vices, and because he is of a nae 
ture not at all sui:ed to be a creature, or a tool,” 


MR. PIPT’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Yesterday being the Anniversary of the birth of 
the Right Honourable William Pitt, his friends 
chose to celebrate the same (a vote of censure 
having been moved, and a vote of thanks having 
been curried in the House of Commons), by a public 
dinner, advertised in all the papers to be given at 
the London Tavern. That house not being suf- 
ficiently large, the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and the 
rooms adjoining, were kent for the accommodation 
of the company. In the first were laid six tables, 
besides the cross table at the top, and the galleries 
at euch end. Inthe Hall dined about 600, and in 
the adjoining rooms about 300: and many more 
would have joined, had there been tickets and reom 
for them. <A private passage, we understand, 
communicates from the London Tavern, to the 
Merchant ‘Tailors’ Hall, turough which the dinner 
was served. 





* Mr. Sheridan. 
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Notice being given, that no one would be ad- 
mitted before four o’clock; at half past three 
numbers began to assemble at Threadneedle 
street; and at four, when the doors were opened, 
several hundreds were waiting for admission, in 
carriages as well as on foot. The press was ex- 
cessive, and, as fast as the company could be 
admitied, the room was filled. The number of 
Noblemen, and Members of Parliament was very 
great. At one time, we could count half a dozen 
blue ribbons and stars, besides red ribbons, at 
the topofthe room. The body of the room was 
filled with merchants and underwriters, chiefly from 
Lloyd's Coffee house—and we suppose there never 
was an occasion on which so great a pert of the 
landed Aristocracy of the country dined under the 
same roof with so considerable a body ef the 
commercial interest. “The Noblemen present, we 
are assured, amounted to 140. 
the House of Commons were certainly as numer- 
ous. 

Marquis Cornwallis, when he went up the room 
was very warmly applauded. Among the company, 
of which we do not pretend to give an accurate list, 
we noticed the Duke of Rutland; Marquisses 
Cornwallis, Townshend, and Buckingham; Earls 
Camden and Spencer ; Lords Bruce, Carrington, 
Temple, Grenville, Belgrave, Hood, Longueville, 
Mulgrave, Hawkesbury, Romney, and Woodhouse, 
Mr. G. Rose, Mr. C. Long, and Mr. Canning, Mr. 
TI’. Grenville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Dent; 
Aldermen, Curtis, Price, Watson, Glynn, and 


Anderson.—There were the personal friends of 


Mr. Pitt in great numbers ; those who made the 
present peace ; and those who declared the present 
peace is ruins A party of anti-pacifics entered 
together, viz. the Marquis of Buckingham, follow- 
ed by Lord Grenville, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. 
Windham, and Mr. Elliot. 
the room, and cordially saluted the peace-makcers, 
viz. Margnis Cornwallis and Lord tlawkesbury. 
Fach, by their conduct, secmed to think Mr. Pitt 
is for the Peace Mr. Pitt is against it; and 
perhaps he himself cannot tell which side he is 
on. 

The company were admitted at four, but the 
dinner was not served till six !—a monstrous time 
for city appetites! The dinner and wines were 
not equal to the charge ; but the wines were really 
good, and this for such a dinner was ample re- 
compense. 

The heat of the hall was excessive. A large 
party, chielly Noblemen and Members of Parlia- 
ment, retired from the right of the top table, to 
an adjoining room to dinner. 

As soon as the cloth was withdrawn, Non NoBIs 
DOMINE was sung by Mess. Dignum, Nield, &c. 
very charmingly. ‘The first toast, rv#z KING, Was 
drank with very loud applause, and Gop save THE 
Kine, was sung. Next followed the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the rest 
of the Royal Family, cach respectively saluted. 
Earl Spencer, who was in the chair, then rose to 
state that Mr. Pitt was expected to be present at the 
mecting : but a letter had been received from iim, 
jn which, while he expressed his high sense of the 
honour conferred by the company, he thought it 
world be indelicate that he himself should be present 
on that occasion merely complimentary to himself, 
nud beeged Earl Spencer would make his excuses. 
Karl Spencer, after having read Mr. Pitt's letter, 
proposed Mr. Pitt's health, which was drank with 
the utmost possible entiusiasm, and with three times 
three huzzas. handkerchicfs and hats waving, the 
room fiterally in atumultof joy. The huzzas and 
plaudits were repeated over and over for at least 
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ine sivrnals with thew handkerchiefs, and exciting 
fresh rounds of applause. Whenthe tumuit haa 
eubsided, Mr. Diurnaum was called upon for a 


son, and sung tie lollowlag 
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They met at the top of 
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SONG, 
To the tune of the * Anacreontic.” 


To the Statesman, whose genius and judgment matur'd, 
From Gallic ambition, ’midst Anarchy’s cry, 
To this country, her laws and her commerce secur'd; 
Can Britons the grateful memorial deny? 
No! just to his claim 
Of a pstriot’s name, 
They trust not his merit to posthumous fame: 
Remember with pride what by Chatham was done, 
And hallow the day that gave birth to his son. 


Rome’s Se: '.e to her Worthies declared ovations, 
With civic rewards she encircled their brows; 
Toatrue British Worthy we pour our libations, 
While our Senate her Order of merit bestows: 
Amids: Europe’s alarms, 
With persvasion’s blest charms, 
Rritain’s Councils he led, rous’d her Heroesto arms: 
In the dread wreck of nattous her emprre maintain’d, 
ter spirit unconquer d her credit unstain'd. 
No Jacobin rites in our Fete shall prevail, 
Our’s the true feast of Keason-—-the soul's social flow— 
Here we cherish the Friead and his virtues we hail, 
But the Gallic fraternal [embrace disavow; 
Impress’d with his worth, 
We indulge in our mirth, 
And bright shines the planet that rul’d at his birth. 
Round the orbit of Britain, O! long may it move, 
Like attendant satellites circling their Jove. 


To the Councils of PITT* in an era that’s past, 
Her high rank midst the nations this city may trace: 
Though his statue may moulder, his mem’ry wil last, 
“« The great and the good live again in their race.” 
Ere to time’s distant day, 
Our marble convey, 
The fame that now blooms, and will know no decay : 
Our Father’s exampte our breasts shall inspire, 
And we’il honor the Son, as they honor'd the Sire. 


Printed copies of the above song, as well as of 
three others, were plentifuily distributed about tne 
tables before dinner. The above was written by 
Mr. George Rose, and was received with very 
great applause, the company joining chorus. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the toasts; the 
four great naval victories, and the naval heroes 
commanding were drank, viz. Earl Howe, and the 
first of June; Lord St. Vincent and the fourteenth 
of February; Lord Duncan and the eleventh of 
October ; and Lord Nelson and the first of August. 
Lhe Wooden Walls of England, were also given, and 
an appropriate glee sung. Dignum, after the 
toast of the eleventh of Ocivder sang, Camperdown 
The army, the militia, and volunteers; the Lord 
Mayor, &c. &c. were drank. In the course of the 
evening the musical party sang the beautiful clee 
of While the stormy winds do blow. Afier which 
Earl Spencer immediately gave, Zhe Pilet who 
weathered the Storm. A song having been pre- 
viously distributed with this toast for its burthen, 
the toast was drank with enthusiasm, and reiterat- 
ed plaudits, afler which the song alluded to was 
sung by Dignum, as iollows: 


IF hush‘d the loud whirlwind that ruffed the deep, 
The sky if no longer dark tempests deform : 

When our perils are past, shall-our gratirule sleep? 
No—Here’s to the Pilot that weatier’d the Storm! 


At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn; 
Let Faction her idols extol to the skies; 

To Virtue, in humble retirement withdrawn, 
Unblam’d may the accents of Gratitude rise. 


And shall not his mem'ry to Britain be dear, 
Whose example with envy afl nations behold— 
A Statesman, unbiass’d by interest or fear, 
By power uncorrupted, untainted by gold? 


Who, when Terror and Doubt thro’ the Universe re'gn’d, 
While Rapine and Treason their standards unfurs‘d, 

The heart and the hopes of his country maintatn’d ; 
And one kingdom preserv’d ‘audst the wreck of the world, 





* The laie Earl of Chatham. 





Unheeding, unthankful, we bask in the blaze, 
While the beams of the sun in full Majesty shine, 
When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze, 
And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 


Soy PITT, when the course ef thy greatness is o’er, 
Thy talents, thy virtues, we fondly recall! 

Now justly we prize thee, when fost we deplore, 
Admir'd in thy zenith, but lov’d in thy fall! 


O! take, then—for dangers by wisdom repell’d, 
For evils, by courage and constancy brav’d— 

O! take, for a Throne, by thy counsels upheld, 
The thanks of a people, thy firmness has sav’d! 


And O! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 
The dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform; 
The regrets of the good, and the fears of the wise, 
Shall turn to the Pilot that weather’d the storm! 


This song was written by Mr. Canning, and 
every verse was followed by a loud burst of ap. 
plause. The whole company was thrown into q 
transport of joy at the end of each stanza. Such 
was the successful effect of the song, that at a 
quarter before ten, Earl Spencer looking round 
how to conclude the evening handsomely, gave 
again the toast of The Pilot who weathered the 
Storm, and the song was repeated with still greater 
enthusiasm. Afler this Earl Spencer gave, The 
Viaster and Wardens of the Merchant ‘Taylor's 
Company, and thanks to them for the use of their 
Hall. He then lett the chair, and most of the dis. 
tinguished personages withdrew. In the course 
of the evening, Sir R. Peele gave the health of 
the chatrinan, which was drank with loud applause, 
and Earl Spencer simply returned thanks. 


a 


[From the Loiierer.] 
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Dissipat Evius. 





Curas edaces. 


Hor. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE LOITERER. 





Though I know not in what degree of estimation 
you have been accustomed to hold the science of 
Alchymy, yetasthe author ofevery useful invention 
has claim on the attention of the candid and liberal, 
i have made choice of your paper as the vehicle, 
to impart to my countrymen a discovery, which 
has for its object the health and happiness of some 
thousands of his majesty’s subjects. 

You must know, Sir, it was ever my opinion 
that there did exist such an universal panacea, as 
should not only cure all diseases incident to the 
human body, and prolong life toits utmost period, 
but should be equally beneficial to our mental, as 
to our corporeal powers ; should make us not only 
healthy, strong, and bold, but also learned, sagaci- 
ous, and witty. In pursuance of this idea, I have 
devoted many years to the discovery of this valu 
able secret; have persevered in my search, ia 
spite} of the contempt, of the prejudiced, and the 
laughter of the gay; and now think the attention 
of my past life well rewarded, in being enabled to 
impart to my friends a secret, which will promote 
the happiness of theirs, and which (unlike the ge- 
nerality of modern projectors) I shall generously 
communicate to the public, without any subscrip- 
tion whatever. 

Know then, Sir, and tell your readers, that this 
inestimable medicine, so long sought in vain, that 
its existence is almost become doubtful, is neither 
more nor less than port wine—which, I will ven 
‘ure to say, if taken in proper quantities, will an- 
ower every purpose of an universal medicine, and 
be found a most perfect restorative in all diseases 
both of body and mind—In proef of which asser 
oa, L might bring numberless examples from 
among the young, and some from among the old, 


in tis place; who, from a proper regard to theit 
health, de take a large dose of this mixture, 
which douoticss they would not, give themselves 


the trouble of 


woing, did they not fad it extremel! 
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beneficial and salutary.—But in this case I rather 
choose to plead my own manner of life than theirs. 
An argument which oughtto have the move weight, 
as I am, I believe, the first advertiser who ever 
swallowed his own medicine. My regular allow- 
ance, for I am regularity itself, is something more 
than a quart, which, according as I find my con- 
stitution require, 1 occasionally increase to three 
pints, and now and then to double that quantity, 
but never, on any account, diminish ; being entirely 
of opinion, that the most of our complaints arise 
from poverty of blood, and having been all my life 
under apprehension of putrid disorders, to which, 
] amtola, that my constitution is naturally inclined. 
—By the above-mentioned regimen, however, I 
have happily escaped them ; and excepting a slight 
touch of the gout; in spring and autumn, anda 
few nervous tremblings (which I impute to having 
formerly drank too many diluting liquors) I enjoy 
at this moment a most perfect and uninterrupted 
state of health.-Nor am I less indebted to this 
yaluable elixir for improving the qualitics of my 
mind, than preserving tie powers of my body, 
having by long experience observed, that my cou- 
rage, generosity, and wit, always rise in exact pro- 
portion to the number of glasses 1 have drank. 
Indeed I have reason to belicve I am not naturally 
conspicuous for any of the above qualifications, 
and in the morning am very careful how | expose 
either my person or property, to any unnecessary 
danger; and have heard it predicted by my most 
intimate friends (who are indced always too much 
inclined to flatter one) that I shail never be taken 
up for a plot. But in the evening the case Is 
exactly reversed; for my courage and generosity 
have often induced me to figat those with whom 1 
had no quarrel, and give money to others for 
whom I had no regard; ana the brilliancy of my 
wit is so redundant, that it seldom iaiis lo get me 
turned out of the room.—But it is not m the hour 
of festivity, or amidst the social circle alone, that 
Jam obliged to the assistance Of this invigoracing 
fluid; for | always find it wondertuily efficacious in 
raising my spirits, and restoring my good-temper, 
whenever the carelessness of my laundress, the 
aukwardness of my bedmaker, the bluauers of the 
cook, or any other important misfortune has ruiled 
the natural sweetness of my disposition. And Ido 
hereby heartily recommend a very large dose of this 
medicine to those unfortunate young men, who, 
from the frowns of fortune, or of any other fickle 
fair one, have fallen into the deplorable state, which 
our politer neighbours dignify with the name ennui, 
but which plain i:nglisnmen call the dlue deviis ; 
and I willtake upon me to assure them, that they 
will find, in this Lethean draught, as compicte an 
Opiate to all their cares and sorrows, as in the tor- 
turing powder of arsenic, or the benumbing juice 
of the laurel. And in the prosecution of this plan 
two particular advantages will arise—lirst, that the 
medicine iiselfisby far the mggst pleasant and palata- 
ble of the two—and secondly$that if it should happen 
to fail, they would still have it in their power to try 
the others. For this, however, I must flatter myself, 
they would find no occasion, and am sanguine 
though to imagine. that a proper use of this Jiquor 
would considerably lessen the bills of mortality ; 
that our fashionable young men, would be thus 
enabled to bear up against all the varicus misfor- 
tunes which occur in this troublesome world; would 
tise superior to the losses of a Newmarket meeting, 
or an ill run at B ks’s, and would preserve 
their good temper and spirits, amidst the harsh 
lusts of the east, or the damps of an autumnal 
fog. 

The utility, therefore, of the plan, must appear 
evident to every unprejudiced mind, when it 1s 
Considered, how many line young fellows, will, by 
this means be restored to their country and frienis, 
who may encourage the inanufactures, and increase 
the population ef the metropolis; and at last be 
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honourably spitted in Kensington gravel-pits, or 
shot through the head in the genteelest manner, 
behind Montague-house. Not to mention the tri- 
umph which every Englishman must feel, in refut- 
ing the crucl sareasms, which our neighbours have 
always thrown on us, for those ungentleman-lke 
methods, of making our exit, with which our nation 
has been too long, and I fear to justly stigmatized; 
since we shall then shew them that our patience in 
bearing misfortunes, is equal to our spirit in bring- 
ing thein on, and that after we have lost our estates, 
health, and reputation, we dare live to be hanged. 
—<And should it be objected to me by the unbeliev- 
inv, that like other schemers, I am a dupe to the 
enthusiasm of my temper, and ascribe powers and 
advantages to my favourite medicine, which it does 
not really possess; in answer to this I can assure 
them, that I have by me, a long and well attested 
list of cures, which I have already performed on 
those of my private friends, who have put them- 
selves under my directions, and from which I shall 
at present sclect one, which I think will sufficientiy 
establish the credit of the medicine with a discern- 
ing publicom—A very intimate friend of mine, who 
Was spending the last long vacation at a relation’s 
house in the country, took it into his head (proba- 
bly from want of something to do,) to fall more 
violentiy in love with a young lady, in the neigh- 
bourhood, than I hope, you or I, Mr. Loiterer, 
shallever be as long as we live. The fair one, it 
Sceils, Was, or pretended to be, tinsensible to his 
passion, and her cruelty had such a dreadful effect 
on him, that he was reduced in the course ofa few 
weeks, from one of the jolliest fellows in the world, 
to the merest sighing swain that ever adorned the 
pages of romance. In this pitiful condition, he 
came to keep Michaelmas term. I sawin an in 
stant what was the matter with him, and with some 
difficulty prevailed on him to submit to my regi- 
men. Never was a case better hit—never was a 
cure more rapidly affected.—On the very first 
evening, after swallowing a bottle of this liquor, he 
appeared less absent and dejected than in the morn- 
ing—On the second was seen to smile—On the 
third, knew several of his intimate friends who were 
in the room, and sometimes answered when he 
was spoken to.—On the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
shewed evident symptoms ofa restoration of reason, 
and at the expiration of the week, surprised us all, 
by jumping up from his chair, and singing with 
great taste and expression, 


‘ And Chloe perhaps might have troubled my life, 
‘** With crosses aiid losses, vexation and strife: 

But my wine neither nurses nor babies can bring,. 
* Anda big-bellied botile's a mighty geod thing. ° 


« 


From this moment I pronounced him perfectly 
cured, and having cautioned him against a relapse 
suffered him at the end of the term to go back 
into the country.—But the most curious part of 
the story is, that the fair lady, who would not have 
any thing to say to him when he was dying for her, 
as soon as she found he cared not sixpence about 
ber, began to think him a very fine young fellow; 
and I received last week a letter signed by both 
bridegroom and bride, thanking me in the warmest 
manner, and assuring me, that they considered 
themselves obliged to me, for their present happi- 
ness. Nor let this be wondered at, for it is one 
of the many advantages belonging to this medicine, 
that it gives to the most timorous and diffident 
that happy fluency in conversation and that pleas- 
ing ease and assurance of manner, which we all 
know makes us most acceptuble companions to the 
fuir, an advantage, which if you are a man of gal- 
lantry, Mr. Loiterer, you will think fully sufficient 
without any other torecommend it to every young 
man of spirit and taste.—With you, I believe, any 
nore than myself, it stands not in need of any re- 
commendation—for between ourselves, Mr. Loiter- 
er, 1 have been long assured that you are no ene- 
my toa bottle.—Horace says—— 





Feeundi caliceus quem non fecere disertum ? 
And I say—no man could write such pupets as 
your’s who drank water.—Let me then intreat vou, 
sir, to persevere in your plan—avoid by all means 
the light sour French wines, which will infallibiy 
corrupt your style, and render your thoughts mea- 
gre, weak, and insipid—whereas real genuine port, 
will give you that warmth of imagination, sound- 
ness of judgment, and brilliancy of wit, which I 
hope may long continue to distinguish your produc- 
tions—As I hear the dinner bell, 1 must now 
finish my letter, which I shall not do without assur- 
ing you, that whenever you will come and take your 
commons with me at college, I shall be happy 
to drink a bottle with you (or two if you please) 
to the success of your work, and that 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c* 
Tosy PrerLpor. 





, —_—____ |] 
ON MUSIC AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


A DIALOGUE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

R. Busy at thy needle, hey! my friend? ‘That it 
seems is preferable, just now, to the book, the key, 
the pencil. 

L. It is necessary. Music and painting will not 
cloathe nor feedme. ‘They are occasienal amuse- 
ments, and are far from being the business of my 
life. The pencil, at least, music is something more. 

R. Why what is music to you more than a 
mere recreation. I never have hitherto inquired, 
and wonder at myself for not doing so, into the 
manner in which you distribute your time. Llow 
much do you give to your music ? 

L. Regularly thirty or forty minutes im the 
twenty-four hours. 

R. What is your instrument? and where do 
youkeep it? 

L. *Lis apiano forté. I keep it in my chamber. 

R. Why not in your drawing-room ? when you 
wish to gratify your friends must you take them 
into your chamber? 

L. I never gratify my friends with music. I 
am unable to do it. I should think myself culpa- 
ble if 1 had bestowed that time on music, 
which is necessary to make me a proficient, and 
to qualify me for pleasing hearers of true taste. 
Those veid of taste, those capable of being pleased 
with my performance, I should find no pleasure in 
pleasing. 

R. Andis that your motive for concealing your 
instrument ? 

L.. It is one among several. That alone would 
suffice, but that is not all that influences me. 

R. What others have you? 

L. I select my friends and visitants for their in- 
tellectual and social merits. Linvite them to converse 
with them, to mingle feelings and ideas with them, 
which can only be done, or, at least, can best be 
done, by speech. Should they prefer my music 
to my conversation, what could I infer but their 
want of a correct taste, or my want of affability or 
talents? and either inference would mortify my 
vanity or lower them in my opinion, and unfit 
them for visitants of mine. ‘They must think lightly 
of my conversation, or! must think lightly of their 
judgment. 

R. This is reasoning, I think, with too muck 
refinement. In the first place, what you call pro- 
ficiency in music, is ambiguous and indefinite. No 
doubt, he that aevotes all his zeal and his time to 
any instrument, will still have something to learn, 
after forty or sixty years of application. Some new 
grace, some additional dexterity, will be daily and 
hourly acquired. At notime can it be said that he 
has gained all possible excellence; at no time will 
his friends be able to congratulate him upon having 
nothing more to learn, but if we cannot be 
pleased with any thing short of absolute excellence, 
it foliows that no performance can ever please. 
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The truth is, that this like every other skill, is | 
susceptible of innumerable degrees. The candid 
and judicious hearer willbe pleased, in proportion to 
the degree of skilithatis displayed. The highest 
degree of skill will please most, but that degree is 
unattainable. The lowest degree may please, in 
a low degree, but, nevertheless, will somewhat 
please him. 

Beside, you must not forget of how complex and 
variable a kind is the pleasure of music. Weare 
pleased with an air, not mercly from the skill 
displayed, the mere fruit of application, memory, 
and habit, in subdividing time and melody, but 
in numberless associations flowing from the time, 
place, the company, the person, character and 
situation of the performer, and particularly, from 
the words or images of the stanza or the ode that is 
thus embellished. 


And turther, a pleasing performer is not made 
by merely mechanical command of muscles either 
ofthe voice or fingers. She must have sensibility and 
taste, and these may be gainedor be possessed with- 
out eternal application tothe wires or the gamut. As 
to sensibility and taste, [see no reason to deny them 
to you. As to skill, you once confessed, that for 
five years together, you never omitted to sing or 
play, once a day at least. Now, surely, this 
quantity of application, added to that taste, in which 
I cannot imagine you very deficient, must have 
qualified you to please the most select and judicious 
audience. 

Your preference of talk to music is laudable, 
but not enough to justify the total neglect, or ob- 
stinate concealment of your music. ‘There isa 
time, says the adage, for all things, and a season 
when it is a mark of wisdom even to play the 
fool. It must be granted that conversation is better 
than music, and that one topic of conversation is 
better than any other, but still, as it is necessary to 
vary conversation, by admitting different topics, it 
is requisite to diversify our intercourse by different 
employments. What say you to my arguments? 

L. Excuse me if I say that they are inapplicable 
to the present case. Your general rule, like your 
adage, is true only with abundance of limitations. 
Possibly, there may arise cases, when music and 
cards may be proposed or encouraged, without im- 
propriety; and when these cases occur, I endeavour 
cheerfully to conform to them; but they occur 
much oftener than is necessary. It is folly that 
frenerally creates them, and indolence that fosters. 
Very seldom, indeed, and never in my own house, 
where I endeavour to exempt myself from all im- 
pertinent and useless company, has it been ne- 
cessary to while away the time by a game, or 
enliven the torpid attention by a tune. 


R. So, you place the harpsichord and whist 
table on the same level. ‘They are equally, you 
think, time-killers and impertinents? I cannot 
azree with you. The pleasure of music is not 
merely sensual. It suspends, to be sure, for a 
time, but does not incapacitate for conversation. It 
illuminates the fancy, stimulates reflection, and 
calls forth, not merely innocent, but laudable and 
generous emotions, and this is far more the ten- 
dency of vocal and social strains, than of instru- 
mental and solitary symphonies, in which it seems 
you are not unwilling to indulge yourself. I think 
you said you devote to your minuct some minutes 
daily. 

L. I do, but my motive will, perhaps justify 

R. What is your motive? 

L. I owe duty to my maker; not only the worship 
that consists in conforming, in sentiménts ana 
actions to his known will, but in gratitude and ho- 
mage. ‘These emotions prompt me to utterance 
and to musical utterance. | love to give voice to my 
devotion, and to accompany my voice with the forte 
and piwiv of my insivument 
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I have gradually, without much design, studied 


into some regularity in this respect, and have for 


some years set apart, an half hour before I go to 
rest, and made it sacred to an hymn. Thoughts, 
suitable to this office, I have found most readily to 
occur in night, stillness, and solitude: I have never 
been fortunate enough to associate in a domestic 
way, with one capable or willing to join with me in 
this service. From the nature of the human mind, 
perhaps, ormerely from peculiarities of constitution 
or habit in myself, I find company of any kind. 
the glare of day, or of numerous lights, tend to 
divert and bewiider my attention. T must have 
power to enter into my own thoughts, darkness and 
stillness must surround me; the business of the 
day must be passed, and I must be alone, before | 
can muse myself into the seriousness and ardow 
of devotion, before I can commune with my own 
heart, or raise my affections to my inaker. 

R. But is that your only religion / do not you ap- 
prove of social worship ? 

L. Certainly, but my approbation of public, does 
not require me to condemn or to intermit the 
duties of private worship. In the sect, to which 
I belong, you know that public worship occurs 
but one day in the seven, but I should think myself 
culpable in not making it a daily office. 

RK. But you spoke just now of the tendency of 
company, and glare and noises to dissipate atten- 
tion and counteract devout impulses. 

L. True, but I spoke only of this tendency in re- 
lation to myself; others may have different habits 
ora different constitution, andin that respect their 
rectitude and zeal may be superior to mine. 
Heaven forbid that I should deny zeal or sincerity 
to those who confine their oraisons to the church 
on the Sabath. I only hint that nightis the season, 
and my closetisthe place, most favourable to my 
devotions. 

And this, perhaps, has arisen from peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I leftmy country whenvery young, and 
went to reside among a people who were of a re- 
ligious profession different from mine. My father 
Was not an irreligious man, but he was religious 
by habit, and mercly in form. Piety consisted 
with him in going to church, paying his tythe, and 
dressing himself ¢prucely on Sundays. There 
being no congregation established, nor rector sup- 
ported near him, he thought himself acquitted of 
the duty of church going, and imagined there was 
euilt in frequenting himself, or allowing me, his 
daughter, to frequent the Presbyterian place of 
worship. 

I was young, pliable, and obsequious in conse- 
quence of my youthful diffidence and of my father’s 
authoritative deportment. Strange faces startled 
me, as strange forms disgusted him. I was obliged 
to content myself, therefore, and was easily con- 
tented with worshipping on Surdays as unlormally 
as on other days. Habit, while it facilitated and 
endeared to me this practice, made every other 
productive of constraint, cold, en.barrassing, un- 
profitable. 

R. But your situation is now changed. In 
New-York you have splendid and commodious 
churches, and celebrated teachers of your own 
sect. 

L. And yet, (perhaps I ought to say it to my 
shame) | am far from being a punctualattiendant. | 
am no theologian. Ihave never dived into contro- 
versies, nor gotten creeds and confessions by heart. 
1 am far from denying the utility, or even, in ge- 
neral, the necessity of public worship, but to me 1 
is not, lam inelined to think, either useful or 
necessary. 

Yet |aonotestrange myself wholly from church. 
W hen all circuinstences favour, I vo, Lui t readily 
permit bac weather or bad health to prevent ms 
trom goin... Besides, I am no admirer of the 
preachers whom lnear. Tad they move eloquence 
or more Wisden ia their scrinons, my taste, if nol | 








my piety, would lead me oftener to the church 
than I am now ted. 

R. But to return to your music. In what Way 
do vou make it subservient to devotion? What 
pieces do you play? 

L. My scheme, I confess to you, is a very 
strange one. 1 never play from a book, and can 
hardly be said to play trem memory. 

R. Indeed? Low then? are you an improvista? 

L. I will tell you how it came. |} went to live, as] 
said, when very young, not more than fourteen, 
with my father, at - ! gradually became 
sociable and intimate with the yeung ladies of the 
place. One of them, some years older than myself, 
was fond of Ler piano forte, and 1, by frequently 
seeing and hearing her performance, grew fond of 
it also; she allowed me and even persuaded me to 
thrum it now and then, and assisted me by her in. 
structions tll, in a few months, I could execute q 
simple tune, a march or a minuet, with tolerable 
accuracy as totime. 

At length, my friend accepted an invitation to 
spend a winter at New-’ ork, and ofiered me, mean. 
while, the use of herinstrument, during her absence, 
which I freely accepted. My father had no pleasure 
in music, and even condemned it as a waster of 
time, and as unsuitable to the station in which I was 
placed. His reasoning had some influence on my 
judgment, but I thought myself bound to conform 
to her wishes. I obtained his consent to my re. 
ceiving the instrument on condition, as he said, that 
I would keep it out of sight, and give to it but a very 
few minutes in the day. 

During the lightsome and wakeful hours, I was 
sufficiently employed in attendance upon him, with 
my books, pen, and household affairs. It was only 
when the day’s occupations and amusements were 
over, and I withdrew to my chamber, that I found 
time to be musical; but that was the hour in which 
I had used myself to offer up the tribute of my 
gratitude and penitence to Heaven. This office I 
couid not, on any account, relinquish or encroach 
upon. What then was I to do? 

The solemn strains which my friend had some- 
times played in my hearing, had frequently and 
in a powerful degree, soothed and elevated my 
thoughts. ‘hey inspired me with awfulness and 
rapture. Reflecting on this, and on the union 
there had always been, in every species of worship, 
between devotion and music, methought I could not 
do better than to make them coalesce on this occa- 
sion. 

I began, therefore, with the simple tune of which 
I was mistress, and contrived to adapt to it spon- 
taneously the words which occurred to me at the 
fleeting moment. I never prayed according to set 
forms. I was accustomed to lean upon my pillow; 
collect and fix my thoughts on Providence and 
Heaven, and utter, lowly, indistinctiy, the sugges 
tions of the moment. 

To this practice I stiil partly adhered, but now 
modulated my accent into some accerdance with 
my instroment. I did not strive after numbers or 
rhyme. ‘Lhese were restraints wholiy unsuited to 
my purpose or my indolence. 1 kcpt to the tune 
that I had learned; sometimes was silent for a 
minute, then uttered a woid or syllable that 
chanced to come, and endeavoured. not at first, with 
constant success to make my voice coincide with 
the key. 

1 love to look back upon some parts of my 
life. To trace my present situation, views, 
and capacities to their earliest original; theif 
beginnings and their progress, but to describe 
.uese would make me, I| fear, a tedious com 
panion.: 

RK. Lay aside that apprehension, TF beseech 
vou. You cannot please me mere than by such 
details. IT pray you go on, and be as minute as 
possible. 





( Lo be continued.) 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
FOR THE POKT FOLIO. 


They who are apprized of the Editor’s partiality 
for the AncitNrs, and of his admiration of W. 
Girrokb, the most successful student in the school 
of Pope, can easily imagine the pleasure, with 
which the payes of the new translation of Juve Na. 
have been mspected. The defects of the prior 
yersions are now generally understood. The 
harsuness of Loliday. the pedantry of Stapieton, 
the carelessness of Dryden, the imbecility of his 
associates, and the stifincss of Owen, are notorious 
to every polite scholar. Dr. Jonnson alone had 
exhibited a likeness of the indignant bard; but, to 
pursue the alius’on, it was only a half length, a 
miniature, and men fondly hoped it was reserved 
for CHURCHILL to give a complete and vivid pic- 
ture of a satirist, whose genius was declamatory, 
and whose voice was indignant like bis own. But 
Churchill, between his protiigacy, and his pats sotesm, 
between the nocturnal dcbauch of Bedford, and 
the despicable politics of Jolin Wilkes, between 
the dreams ofan excursive Fancy, and the seducing 
indolence of the ingenious Lioyd, had little time, 
and, perhaps, Icss inclination, for sO momentous, 
and so grave a work. This task, at once virtuous, 
lofty, and severe, was reserved for Mr. Gifiord, 
who, in his * Beviad and Meviad,” one of the 
most pungent and elegant of modern satires, had 
given the amplest promise of his talents for 
translation. This elegant version, from the London 
press, appears before us in all that splendour, with 
which elegant letters should be ever invested in an 
enlightened and munificent nation. It is in a 
superb quarto, printed by Bulmer, and sold by the 
Nicolls, booksellers to the Kine. It is both 
correctly and beautifully executed; and they, who 
fancy the soul may be discerned in the face, will 
be gratified by the spirited portrait of the transla- 
tor, engraved from an original picture by. his 
friend* Horpner, one of the Royal Academicians. 

Of the translation itself we shall speak somewhat 
Jargely on another occasion. We shall only add 
that itis given in such ardent and energetic words, 
as Juvenal would have himself employed, had 
Juvenal been an Englishman. It has all the dignity 
ofthe original. Itis enriched with much ag: ceable 
preliminary matter, and thenotes, copious and learn- 
ed, present a charming parterre of miscellany. 

We perceive with very high satisfaction, that 
John Morgan, of this city, and Ezra Sargeant, of 
New-York, booksellers, have undertaken to publish 
a splendid Edition in America. There is no doubt 
of its elegant execution, and its liberal encourage- 
ment. Our wishes are cordial for its early ap- 
pearance. For the honour of learning, we shal! 
exult to behold the wide diffusion of Girrorp’s 
fame, and an eager admiration of the ANCIENT, 
whose features he has so gracefully copied. In 
despite of the new doctors of the rights of Litera- 
ture, and of a false philosophy, superficial as the 
French coxcombs who gave it birth, CLassicat 
LEARNING will be cherished by every genuine 
scholar; and when republican froth has evaporat- 
ed, and ephemeral innovations shall have skulked 
away, Athenian and Roman wisdom and beauty 
will continue permanent, 

« Dum jugo montis aper, fuvios dum piscis anvabit.” 





-_,. 


* This is supposed to be the gentleman, whom the Poet 
in the conclusion of one of iis satives, thus affectionaiely 
apostiophizes 


Thou too, my Heppner! 1f my wish availed, 
Should st praive the sivain that but for thee had failed: 
Thou knowest, when Lndolence possessed me ali, 
How oft I vonsed at thy inspiring call; 
Burst from tiie 5)1en’s fasemating power, 
And gave the Muse thou jov’st, one studious hour. 
Proud of thy tiiendsh'p, while che voice of fame 
Pursues thy merits with a loud acclaun, 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS« COLON AND SPONDEE. 


Looking this evening into Heron’s observations, 


made in a journey through the western counties of 


Scotland, a book of travels not read so much as it 
deserves, i lighted upon a description of his passage 
across the Frith of Forth. Our tourist here takes 
occasion to advert to the dangers formerly experi- 
enced in this navigation, and mentions, that at an 
carly epoch, some of the Scottish nobility were 
shipwrecked in a voyage, at an inclement season, 
under Sir Patrick Spence. ‘Lhe ballad, in which 
this melancholy event is recorded, Mr. Heron tells 
us he remembered to have heard sung to him in 
his infancy by one of his ancient relations, and our 
sentimental traveller indulges a Scotsman’s pride, 
and a poet’s associations by in serting itin his book. 
Addison, with no ill-supported sally of enthusiasm, 
introduced Chetry Chace into his Spectator, and I 
may be permitted, by those who remember my 
Scottish prejudices, to copy a Caledonian ballad 
with all its rudeness of dialect and hoar of age. 


The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude reid wine: 

O whar will I ger a gude sailor, 
To sail this schip of mine? 


Up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s richt ne, 

Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor, 
That sails upon the see. 


The king has written a braid letter, 
And sign’d it wi his hand; 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 


The first line that Sir Patrick red, 
A loud lauch lauched he: 

The next line that Sir Patrick red 
The tier blinded his ee. 


O wha is this has don this deed, 
This ill deed don to me; 

To send me out this time of the zeir 
To sail upon the se. 


Mak haste, mak haste, my merry mer 
Our guid schip sails the morne, 

O, say na sae, my maister deir, 
For I fear a deadly storme. 





I share the triumph; not anpleased to see 
Our kindred destinies....for thou, like me, 
Wast thrown too soon on the world’s dangerous tide, 
To sink or swim, as chance might best decide. 
Me, all too weak to gain the distant land, 
The waves had whelmed, but that an outstretch’d hand 
Kindly upheld, when now with fear unnerved.... 
And still protects the life it then preserved. 
Thee, powers untried, perhaps unfelt before, 
Enabled, though with pain, to reach the shore, 
While West stood by, the doubtful strife to view, 
Nor lent a friendly arm to help thee through, 
Nor ceased the labour there: Hate, ill-supprest, 
Advantage took of thy ingenuous breast, 
Where saving wisdom yet had plac’d no screen, 
But every word, and every thought was seen, 
Te darkness all thy life...... ..’ Tis past: more bright 
Through the disparting gloom thou strik’st the sight ; 
While Laficd malice hastes thy powers to own, 
And wonders ai the worth so long unknown, 

J too, whose voice no claims but truth’s e’er moved, 
Who long have secn thy merits, long have loved, 
Yet loved in sileree, lest the rout should say 
Too partial triendship tuned the applausive lay; 
Now, now that all couspire thy name to raise, 
May j tn che shout of unsuspeced praise. 

Go hen, sinee the long struggie now is o’er, 
And envy cau obstruc: thy fame no more; 
With arden: hand thy magic toil pursue; 
Aud pour fresh wonders on our raptured view. 
One Sun is set, one Glorious Sun , whose rays 
Long gladdened Britain with no common blaze: 
O, may’st thou soon (for clouds negin to rise) 
Assert his station in he eascern skies, 
Glow with his fires, and give the world to see 
Another saenolds iisen, Dly Friend, ia thee. 
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Late, late, restreen I sau the nau moone 
Wii’ the auld moone in her arme, 

And I fear, i fear, my dear maister 
That we will come to harme. 


O, our Scots nobles were richt laith 
To weet therr cork hei'’d schoone, 

But lange oure a’ the play wer play’d 
Their hats they swam aboone, 


O, lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi’ thair fans into thair hand 
Or eir they see Sir Patrick Spence 

Cum sailing to the land. 


O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi’ thair gold kems in thair hair, 

Waiting for thair ain dier lairds, 
For they'll se them na mair. 


Have oure, have oure to Aberdour, 
Its fifty fathom deep: 

And thair lies good Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi’ the Scots lairds at his feet. 


So frail were then the stoutest vessels in the 
Scottish navy; so fearful its most skilful mariners; 
so difficult the navigation of the Frith of Forth. 
Beside these circumstances, this ballad comme- 
morates facts, illustrative of the manners of these 
times. It was then a fashion prevalent among the 
nobility, to wear cork-heel’d shoes. The ladies 
used fans and wore no ornaments an the head ex- 
cept a comb, restraining:the hair. The hat, not 
the Scottish b/ue bennet, was the fashionable stile 
forthe men. Nor are these simple strains desti- 
tute of poetical merit. There is a beauty in the 
manner in which Sir Patrick Spence is represented 
as passing hastily from his reflections on the pro- 
bable danger to which he was injudiciously, or ma- 
liciously exposed, to give orders for the necessary 
preparations for his voyage; in the image intro- 
duced by the sailor, who wished to divert him from 
his purpose ; in the abrupt transition to the fatal 
consequences of this ill-timed voyage; and in the 
images by which the distress of its miscarriage is 
marked. 


When I am disappointed, during the day, of re- 
ceiving my share of pleasure andimprovement from 
colloquial intercourse with these who converse sen- 
sibly, I commonly take up Boswell’s Johnson as an 
excellent substitute for vivacious conversation on 
topics of taste and literature. The following re- 
mark of Dr. Jonnson is quite to my taste. 

* Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay* in this town, 
a great repudblicon. One day, when I was at her 
house, I put on a very grave countenance, and said 
to her, * Madam I am now become a convert to 
your way of thinking. I am convinced that all man- 
kind are upon an equal footing; and to give you 
an unquestionable proof, madam, that I am in 
earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved 
fellow-citizen, your footman, I desire that he may 
be allowed to sit down and dine with us.’ [ 
thus, sir, shewed the absurdity of the levelling doc- 
trine. Sir your levellers wish to tevel down, as 
far as themselves, but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves.” 





* When some historians meet with any information in 
favour of those personages, whom they have chosen to exe- 
crate, as it were, systematically, they employ forgeries, in- 
terpulations, or still more effectual villainy. Mrs. Wacaulay, 
when she consulreci the MSS at the Britich museum, was 
accustomed, in her historical resea: ches, when she came to 
any passage, unfuvouruble to ber party, or, in favour of the 
ST UAR 8. .to destroy the puge ot the MSS.! These dilapida- 
tions were at length perceived, and she was watched. The 
Harleian MS 7379, will go down to posterity as an eternal 
testimony of her historical impartiality. It is a collection 
of state letters. “This MS ha three puges entirely torn our; 
and it bas a note, sigued by the principal librarian that, on 
such a day, the MS was delivered to her, and che same day 
the pages were found to be destroyed 

See D'Leraeli's Dissertation on Anecdotes, 
deuition of 1793, puges 69 and 70. 
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This statement of the honesty of this refub/ican } 
hater of good principles is copied faithfully from 
the works of an elegant scholar, who, to use his 
own words, “ was induced to nctice this singular 
occurrence, not by design, but by accident; with 
no other view than that of literary instruction, and 
for no other party than thatof truth.” 

Mr. Pye, the present laureat, in his summer's 
retirement, has lately emused himself by twining 
another poetical wreath. ‘Lhe following is one of 
the flowers. 

SONNET WRITTEN AT CLIFFDEN SPRING.» 
Majestic Thames, whose ample current flows, 
The wood reflecting in its silver tide, 

Which hanging from the hills, that grace thy side 
O'er this clear fount its massy foliage throws; 
Here on thy brink my limbs again repose: 

Yer though thy waves Aupusta’s towers divide, 
Or by the foot of princely Windsor glide; 

Still with more heartfelt joy my bosom glows, 
While Memory shows by Isis virgin stream 
Where first | woo'd the witching powers of song, 
4\s wrapt in Fancy's dear delus:ve dream, 

I desultory rov'd her banks along, 

Nor ask d a brighter wreath to grace my theme 
Than humbly grew her willowy shades among. 
—~ 

Mr. Gibbon, in his unrestrained correspondence 
with lord Sheilield, introduces the following opi- 
nions, which are the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 4 care not how they are 
relished by the fanatics of democracy. 

*“ I beg leave to subscribe my assent to Mr. 
Burke's creed on the revolution of France. Ll ad- 
mire his eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore 
his chivalry, and I can almost excuse his reverence 
for church establishments. I have sometimes 
thought of writing a dialogue of the dead, in which 
Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually 
acknowledge the danger of exposing an old super- 
stition to the contempt of the d/ind and fanatic mul- 
titude.”’ 

Speaking of the progress of the republican in- 
fection in Switzerland, he says: 

“ The fanatic missionaries of sedition have scat- 
tered the sceds of discontent in our cities and vil- 
lagres, whieh had flourished above 300 years, without 
fearing the appoach of war, or feeling the weight 
of government.” 

On the receipt of the rueful intelligence of the 
murder of Louis, he makes the following reilec- 
tions: 

‘An innocent and well disposed prince has paid 
the forfeit of the sins of his predecessors; of theam- 
bition of Louis X1V, of the profusion of Louis XV. 
‘The French nation had a glorious opportunity, but 
they have abused, and have lost their advantages. If 
they had been content with a liberal translation of 
our system, if they had respected the prerogatives 
of the crown, and the privileges of the nobles, they 
might have raised a solid fabric ON THE ONLY TRUE 
FOUNDATION, THE NATURAL ARISTOCRACY OF A 
GRrArcouNTtRY. How different is the prospect! 
Their King brought a captive to Paris, after his 
palace bad been stained by the blood of his guards ; 
the nobles in exile; the clergy plundered in a way 
which strikes at the root of all property ; the capital 
an independent republic ; the union of the provinces 
dissolved ; the flames of discord kindled by the 
worst of men (in that light I consider Mirabeau;) 
and the most honest of the assembly a set of wild 
visionaries, (like our *Dr. Price,) who gravely de- 
bate and dream about the establishment of a pure 
and perfect democracy of five and twenty millions, 
the virtues of the golden age and the primitive 
rights and equality of mankind, which would lead, in 
fair reasoning, to an equal partition of lands and monzy. 





® The off Yewry casbierer of Kings. OF this precious 
Puritan see a full length and loathsome picture in Burke's 


redccuons. 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


From the ingenious, wise, and correct Miss 
TAMILTON, we copy the following sensible remarks 
on the discipline of children. ‘Whis lacy, of the old 
school, knows nothing of those rights of infants. ano 
that insolence ofthe cradle,so finely understood and 
so confidently taught in this free country. 

* The idea of obedience ought to be early anc 
irmly associated with ideas of security and happi- 
ness. In theeducation of youth were all prohibitions 
made absolute, and the necessity of issuing them 
guarded against as much as possible, so that they 
should not often occur, it would go far towards ren- 
dering obedience natural andeasy; for it would then 
appear a matter of necessity and as such be subimit- 
ted to without reluctance. 

“Twas some yearsago intimately acquainted with 
a respectable and happy family, where the behaviour 
of the children excited my admiration. One mori- 
ing, on entering the drawing room, I found the little 
group of Janehbing cherubs at high play reund their 
fond mother, who was encouraging their sportive 
vivacity, which was, at that time, noisy encugh. 
but which, on my entrance, she hushed by a 
single word. No bad humour followed. But as 
the sp.rits, which had been elevated by the pre- 
ceding amusement, could not at once sink into a 
state of quiescence, the judicious mother did not 
require what she knew could not, without difficulty, 
be complied with, but calmly addressing them. 
gave the choice of remaining in the room without 
making any noise, or of going to their own apart- 
ment, where they might make what noise they 
pleased. The eldest and youngest of the four pre- 
ferred the former, while the two others went away 
to the nursery. ‘Those who staid with us, amuseca 
themselves by cutting papcr in a corner, withou 
giving any interruption to our conversation. — 1 
couid not refrain from expressing my admiration 
at their behaviour, and begged to know by what 
art she had attained sucha perfect government o} 
her childrens’ wills andections. By no art, returned 
this excellent parent, hut that of teaching them 
from the very cradle an /mpiicit submissions Having 
never once been permitted to disobey me, they 
have no idea of attempting it; but, you see, | 
always give them a choice when it can be done 
with propriety; if it cannot, whatever I say they 
know to be a law, like that of the Medes and Fer- 
sians, which altereth not.” 

I transcribe from Sir William Jones another ol 
the Odes of Hafiz. If this introduction will induce 
our friend, O, to give it a poetical dress, fifteen 
minutes of this evening will not be employed 
wholly in vain. 

*“ May the hand never shake which gathered 
the grapes! May the foot never slip which pressed 
them! 

*“ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the 
mother of sins, is pleasanter and sweeter to me than 
the kisses of a maiden. 

«© Wine two years old and a damsel of fourteen, 
are sufficient society for me above all companies 
great and small. 

“ How delightful is dancing to lively notes, ana 
thecheerful melody of the flute, especially when we 
touch the hand of a beautiful girl. 

‘“ Call for wine and scatter flowers aroud; what 
more canst thou ask from Fate? Thus spoke the 
Nightingale this morning: what sayst thou, sweet 
rose, to his precepts ! 

‘** Bring thy couch to the garden of roses, that 
thou mayest kiss the cheeks and lips of lovel) 
damsels, quaff rich wine, and smell odoriferous 
blossoms. 

“ © branch of an exquisite rose plant, for whose 
sake dost thou grow? Ah! on whom will that smil- 
ing rose bud confer delight? 

“Phe rose would have discoursed on the beauties 
of my charmer, but the gale was jealous aid stole 
her breath, before she spokg." 





Tn this age, the only friends, who ere free from 
blemish, are aflask of pure wine, anda volume of 
clegant love sonys. 

In the first volume of the works of this elegant 
orientalist, after his disseriation on the mystica} 
poetry of the Persians, he has imtroduced a little 
pastoral drama, called Gf ta govinda, or the songs 
of Fayadeva. ‘The whole is too long for translation, 
and, indeed, many parts are local, trifling, op 
obscure. But a selection might be made of very 
brilliant couplets, which would exhibit most of 
the seves and graces in poetry. 


p> —] 
LEVITY. 
SPECIMEN OF BIOGRAPHY. 


A. B. was born in the vear-——(no matter what) hig 
parents Were (no matter who) he had a pleasant, 
chubby, countenance, frisked about in his nurse’s 
arms—said éa when he was bid, and every bedy pro- 
nounced him to be—e sweet dady. 

After this he began to walk alone, went from 
one end of the room to the other, spoke pa and 
ma and several other words very distinctly, and 
tuoked so Charming, that every one declared he 
Wadhwa pretty boy. 

fic Wus now sent to school, where be learned 
his ictters so well, thatin a year or two he could read 
a short icssonu in the spelling book, and repeat it to 
ils papa and mama by heart (on conc ition of re- 
ceiving a slice of plumb cake) and was always 
desired to woik in and be admitted by the company 
who all agreed that he was—a charming child. 

in his progress, by listening to the conversation 
of those about hin, he acquired a perfect memory, 
us weil as the prompt and proper application of 
common phrases in common speech, and which 
he delivered in such a pleasing accent, and un- 
Llushing countenance, that he universally acquired 
tue Character of—e wonder ful boy for his years. 

He was now sent to a superior school, and began 
to study Latin, Arithmetic, &c. Here he equalled, 
al least, if not excelled his fellow scholars in his pro- 
ucicncy, but playing so many droll tricks at the 
expense of ushers, and his school fellows, that they 
uad no scruple in pronouncing him—a clever lad. 

tle was next sent to college, where he out did 
all his competitors in the midnight frolic, played 
ai excellent hand at whist, learned to drink his 
vottlc, and was so pleasant at singing a catch or 
gice, that they all agreed in bestowing upon him the 
epithet of a—promising fellow. 

Here, too, he distinguished himself in certain 
amours, rather of the expensive kind, though they 
did not extend to higher game than his bedmaker 
or hislaundress’s daughters; when his parents were 
informed of his gallantries, they cried out in exlacy 
that he was a—waiid doy. 

His term being over, he was sent to London, 
placedin one oi the inns ef court. proper place to 
study law, and see the world. Here he formed a 
new set of acquaintances, with whom he drank, 
samed, and saw fights; he was the life and soul 
of his company; for he knew more, and had more 
ready money, as wellas wit, thanany of them; and 
tue sly ola benchers of the inns shook their heads, 
and declared he was a—/fine dashing fellow. 

In his anxiety to see the world he frequented all 
kinds of company, from the clubs in St. James’s to 
ihe cellars in St. Giles—and made such droil ree 
morhs on what he saw, and seemed to enter so 
aeartuily intoevery kindof conviviality, that although 
some thought him mad, yetthe majority pronounced 
him—da gueer dog and no foot. 

lie now began to dress in stile, dine in stile, give 
dinners in stile, and keep women in stile. He was 
a great man at the coffee-lhouses; in the box lobbies 
of the theatres his person was anobject—his opinion 
alaw—and from his many transactions of public 
notoriety, people began to consider him as—a buche 
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In process of time, he learned to judge of 
horse flesh, frequented the races, betted consider- 
ably on the favourite horse of the day, and won 
jarve sums—Lords now shook hands with him, 
grave senators asked his opinion, not on state 
but sted/e affairs; and he was known in the Turf 
coffee-houses as one of the fraternity. In a word, 
he was-—a Anowiny one. 

But, some how or other, his fortune, which had 
for some time been in his own hands, began to de- 
crease; he was less successful in his betts ; his bills 
remained unpaid for months; tradesmen began to 
be clamorous; money must be had; and to get it 
he ventured on many schemes, which the world 
dees not approve of nor think quite consistent 
with honesty, and became—a dlack legs. 

Amid all this he never was an apostate to the 
cause of the fair sex, but pursued his amours with 
inconstai:t constancy; and with the advantages of a 
good person, some art, and more assurance, he 
was set down for—a Devil among the women. 

By degrees, however, he found his affairs so 
much deranged, that he came to the resolution to 
sell the remainder of what he possessed, buy an 
annuity, and retire from public business, and life. 
In managing this matter he made so good abargain. 
that even the Jews shook their heads, stroked their 
beards and swore—ash Got’s my shudge he ish no 
Chreshtain! 

After this he enjoyed himself to a pretty ad- 
vanced age, having gone through, besides the 
characters before mentioned, several others, such 
as an Odd Fellow—Hearty Cock—Pleasant Dog, 
ke. At length, his whole course being run, he died 
at his lodgings at a hair dresser’s in Barbican, leav- 
ing his moveables and personal effecis to an old 
woman, who swept his room, made his bed, and 
tucked him up, which occasioned people to say,— 
“ Fle was still the o/d man.” 

‘i here was not enough left, however, to bury him, 
and the parish took this expense off the sioulders of 
his wealthy OLD FRIENDS, who signified their con- 
cern at his death, by the tender exclamation, * poor 
devil! What, is he dead:—Well, 1 knew him once 
a fine fellow! 


DRAMA. 


Mr. Kine, the Comedian of Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre— This popular performer took his leave of the 
town in his professional capacity on the 24th of 
May, in the part of Sir feter Tecazie, in Mr. 
Sheridan’s admired Comedy of the School for Scan- 
dal, which, considering nis advanced years, and 
infirm health, he played extremely well. 

After the ballet of Zhe lestival of Bacchus, Mr. 
King came forward, attended by Mr- Charles 
Kemble, who kindly officiated as his Prompter, 
lest on such a trying occasion his memory should 
accidentally fail him, while he delivered the follow- 
ing Address, written by Richard Cumberland, Esq. 


Whilst in my heart those feelings yet survive, 

That keep respect and grati:ude alive, 

Feelings, which though all o-hers should decay, 

Will be the last that time can bear away, 

The fate that none can Hy from, I invite, 

And doom my own dramatic death this night. 

Patrons farewell! though you still kindly my defects 
would spare, 

Constant indulgence who would wish to bear? 

Who that retains the sense of better days 

Can sue fer pardon, whilst he pants for praise? 

On well-earn’d fame the wind with pride retiects, 

But pity sinks the man whom it protects. 

Your Fathers had my streugth. My only claim 

Was zeal, their tavour was my only fame. 

fF lote, too offen when the whole was due 

Ive paid half service to the Muse and you; 

Kot what I was I now decline the field 

And ground those arms which L but feebly wield, 

The Poet, nearly breathless, lame, or blind, 

Whiist the Muse visits his creative mind, 

Continues wearing his immortal wreath, 

Lives in his tame, and triumphs over dcath— 
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Whilst every chance that deals the passing blow, 
Lays the poor actor's short-liv'd trophies low ; 
‘hat chance has come to me that comes to all, 
My drama done, I let the Curtain fall. 


As soon as Mr. King had made his bow, Mrs. 
Jordan came on the stage, and gracefully led him 
to the green-room, which he found filled with all 
the periormers.—Mr. Dowton, after allowing Mr. 
King a little breathing time, then came up to him to 
beg him to take a cheerful draught out of a silver 
cup, which his brothers and sisters of the Sock and 
Buskin, begged him to do them the favour to 
accept as a trifling token of their regard and grateful 
remembrance of his merit as a Comedian, and his 
uniform friendly conduct towards them all, during 
the many years he had continued to please the 
public before the curtain, and endear himself to 
them behind it. Mr. King, ina tone that expressed 
his feelings, declared the deep sense he should 
ever entertain of this most affectionate mark of their 
regard and esteem, and assured them, that if his 
health permitted, he should gratify himself with the 
pleasure of irequently coming among them. The 
cup was then handed round, and all the ladies and 
gentlemen ol the Theatre drank Mr. King’s health. 

The cup and salver to it, are most elegantly 
engraved. On the former is an inscription, signi- 
fying the cause and occasion of the present, with 
all the Performers’ names (contributors to it) en- 
eraved upon it, and on the base of it is the following 
motto, from a scene im the fifth act of Henry the 
Pitth. 

** If he be not fellow with the best King, 
** Thou shalt find the best King of good fellows.” 

The salver, which was a noble one, was decorated 
richly, and had Mr. King’s arms splendidly engray- 
ed in the centre. 

‘The present, and manner of it, does great 
credit to the performers of Drury-lane theatre, and 
the profession in general. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GiFrForbD’s JUVENAL. 


The singular merit of the writings of that justly 
celebrated satirist, Fuvenal, is so generally known 
and acknowledged, that a recommendation of a new 
edition to the American public, would, we fear, he 
considered as an indignity offered to their judg- 
ment, their taste, and skill in classical literature, 
more especialy asthe translation is froim the keen 
and polished pen of Wriiiam Girrorb, between 
whom and the Roman poet, there exists a striking 
Similarity mM pvignant satire, and brilliant diction, 
as to render him, beyond all preceding translators, 
admirably qualilied not only accuretely to commu- 
micaie, but highly to ornament, in an English 
version, the correct and glowing ideas of a splen- 
did satirist, whose strictures are levelled against 
vices which prevail in every age; and whose 
philosophic reflections are calculated to improve 
the movrais and reiine the manners of every nation. 

In the present version, the deficencies and errors 
of the earlicr translators, have been sedulously and 
successfully avoided ; and we hesitate not to assert, 
that the nature, spirit, and beauties ot the original 
are more faithfully and forcibly infused into our 
language in this, than in any translation which las 
yet appeared. 

‘The publishers assure their patrons, that no 
exertions or expense shail be wanting to give 
every degree of elegance, which a new type. hot- 


pressed paper, anda highly finished portrait oi 


Mr. Gifford, can add to the undertaking. 

A suscciact life of Juvenal is preiixed te this 
work, and abiography of bis learned and judicieus 
transalor, writien ina style $0 pure, modest,and pa- 
theuc, us biguly to interestandgratify every reader. 
Wee Cannot icsish the toniptlauion of copying as 
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from the dignified Exordium to the tenth Satire ; 
one of the most moral of poems; which has excited 
the admiration even of licentious wit, and deserves 
the liberal commendation of an Ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, 

** Omnibus in tems, que sunt a Godibus usque 

** Auroram et Gorgem, etc— 


In every clime, from Ganges’ distant stream 
‘To Gades, gilded by the western beam, 

Few, from the clouds of mental error free, 
In its true light, or Good, or Evil see. 


The traveller, freighted with a little wealth, 
Sets forth at night and makes his way by stealth, 
E’en then he fears the bludgeon and the blade, 
And starts atevery rush’s waving shade; 

While, void of care, the beggar trips along, 
And, in the spoiler’s presence, trolls his song. 


The first great wish we all with rapture own, 
The general cry, to every temple known, 
Is GoLD, GoLp, GoLp! “QO, give us gold, ye Powers, 
‘* And let our neighbour's coffers yield to ours !"" 
Yet more from Earthen bowls destruction sip: 
Dread then the banefu! draught, when at thy lip, 
The goblet mantles. graced with gems divine 
And the broad gold infiames the Setine wine. 


What crouds, by envied Power, the wish ofall, 
Are burl‘d from high; press‘d in their rapid fall, 
By cumbrous names !.,..the staiues tumbled down, 
And dragg'd by hooting thousands through the town; 
The cars upturn’d, the wheels to shivers broke, 
And the steeds £ actur’d by the axe’s stroke}... 
Then roar the fires; the soety artist blows, ° 
Aud all Sejanus in the furnace glows; 

Sejanus once, so honour’d, so ador’d 

And only second to the world’s great lord, 

Runs glittering from the mould in cups and cans, 
And such mean things, in pitchers, pots, and pans. 


The urchin, whom a slave conducts to school, 
Has scarce acquir’d his first and easiest rule, 
Ere ardent hopes his little bosom seize, 

To rival Tully and Demosthenes 
In ELoquvence and Fame: for this he preys, 
And plagues Minerva through her sacred days, 


Yet, both these orators, in evil hours, 
Prov’d the sad victims of persuasive powers, 
Both found it fatal to harangue too well, 

And that by steel, and this by poison fell. 


The conclusion of this grave satire, from the pem 
of a pagan bard, is worthy of the most fervent 
piety of a Christian Bishop. 

Thy pious offerings to the temples bea 
And, while the alcars blaze, be this thy prayer. 

O, Thou, who seest the wants of human kind, 

Grant me all dealih f body, health of mind, ; 
A soul prepar'dto meet the powers of fate, 

And leo undaunted on a future state; 

"That reckons death a blessing, yet can bear 

i xistence nobly with its weight of care; 

Thac anger and desire alike restrains, 

And counis Alcides’ toils and cruel pains 

Supertor to the feasts and wanton sports 

And morbid softness of the Assyrian courts. 

Tris thou to give thyself mayst well suffice: 
The only path to peace through virtue lies. 

O Fortune, Fortune? all ‘hy boasted powers 
Would shrink to nothing, were but Prudence ours: 
But man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres, 
And clothes thee in the attributes he tears 

‘The original is oneoft the noblest flights of 
Roman eloquence, and one of the holiest aspira- 
uuons of Roman piety. The translation is worthy 
of the diamond pen of William Gifford, a writer whom 
one feels proud to commend, and who always gives 
us the most sterling sense in the most nervous ex- 
pressiol. 

— 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
Our correspondent may have a complete idea 

of what we mean by a * finished man at this 
exigent moment” in the political year, by looking 
at the following lines. 

Supremely wise, when wisdom's wanted, 

Vrudent, when caution is a merit; 
Upright, inflexible, undaunted, 


Pure and enl phtened, ake a epivit. 
Sworn enemy to falsehood bax . 

Against corruption firm ly 3 
Not for ove singie heat or 1 

Lut al w a) S DOTS c, alway 2 ead . 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
New-York, September 26, 1802. 


Mr. O_pscHoo., 


[The following is the production of a young American, and 
was written during our revolutionary war. [| send i to 
you tor pub ication, knowing that by giving ita place m 
your valuabie paper, you will vescue it trom an unmeried 
oblivion. 

Your humble servant, 


THE SOW’S LAMENTATION. 
The darkened sky obscures the opening dawn, 
And blackening clouds hang heavy o'er the lawn. 
Deep glooms the morn, all Nature’s aspect low’rs, 
And sympathetic mourns a fate like ours. 
Sad omens these to heart distress d like mine, 
Torn at the ills prepared for you my swine. 
For this the day by destiny decreed; 
The day in which, my piglings, you must bleed ; 
Bend your young threats to the relentless knife, 
And e’er you scarce have lived; relinguish life. 
Ah! how shall I endure the tragic blow ; 
Ah! how support the mighty weight of woe: 
Doomed by consuming pains to siow decay, 
Of gricfs incessant the perpetual prey..e 
Forever blasted be his hated name, 
Complete his misery, and his portion shame: 
Who first proposed this barb'rous mode of praise, 
And usher'd in these dire thanksgiving days ;* 
Yor this, alas! in earliest youth must die, 
The fairest pigs that ever graced a stye. 
Say, could nought else compose the chosen feast, 
Or save from slaughter the devoted beast ? 
What then avails, that goodly pumpsins grow, 
That from the stalks. new sweets are forc’d to flow? 
Not all the pumpkins that their fields afford, 
Nor treacle plenteous streaming from the board; 
Nor frothing flip, nor richly ginger’d pyes 
Can save: my shoats must fall a sacrifice. 
Oh! had I died while pregnant yet and big; 
Curst be the hour that I conceived with pig. 
Far happier me that I had ne’er been born 
To glut with swill, or taste of Indian corn: 
To run, to root, or wallow in the mire, 
Than live to see my offspring thus expire. 
Hark! from yon pens what dreadful sounds arise ; 
W hat piteous squeaks, what agonizing cries: 
What horrid gruntings echo through the vale, 
While every hog repeats the dismal tale. 
Alas! too fruitless are our heaviest moans, 
Fruitless the kindred sigh, the parent’s groans: 
Hopeless we weep, in wild despair complain, 
And grunt our sorrows, but we grunt im vain. 
Not such our lot in ancient days of yore, 
When Jsrae/’s sons their mild dominion bore ; 
From fate like this, we claimed a full release, 
Secure we wallowed, and we swilled in peace. 
No savage eye predestin dus for food ; 2 
Nor cruel hands were crimson'd in our blood... 
Then sows in safety littered on the plain, 
And pigs were left to run and pig again. 
Ah! blissful days to pigling, sow, and boar, 
Blest zra past, to be recalled no more. 
A sad reverse of this, alone we see; 
The contrast dire of past felicity. 
Where shall I fly; ah! whither shall I find 
One gleam of hope, to sooth my tortur’d mind? 
Thrice, have I litter’d in the verdant mead ; 
Thrice, have thanksgiving days destroyed the breed: 
And lo! a fourth, the assembly doth enjoin ; 
A fourth must die, that Yankee saints may dine. 
Receive my last embrace....my pigs draw near, 
Too dear before, in sorrow doubly. dear. 
Ye hog-presiding powers! if such there are, 
Nor yet are hogs beneath a guardian's care 3 
Again, to us those happy times restore, 
When these thanksgiving days shall be no more; 





* Thanksgiving days in New-England, are days not of 
Fasting but feusting. 





THE PORT FOLIO 


When presbyterianism shall no more abuse, 
And Yankee saints embrace the faith of Jews: 
Convert their churches into synagogues, 
And be protectors of the race of hogs. 
indulgent prove, with aspect nore benign, 
Kegard the sufferings oj us wictch«d swine; 
The ardent pantings of a soul aistrest, 
Compose her sorrows, and return her rest; 
In deep aflliction see thy supplaint Low, 
Deign to relieve an agonizing sow. 

Westbury, Con. January 28. 1778 








SELECTED POETRY. 
BRITAIN ’S TREE OF LIBERTY. 
BY MR. BRAINE, OF GREENWICH, 
I sing the Tree of Liberty, 
Believe me ‘tis no joke, sir, 
The best e’er found on English ground... 
I mean the ‘Tree call’d Oxk, sir; 
The body fair....1 do compare, 
Unto our gracious King, sir, 
The limbs so great....the Loras of state, 
If i’m allow'd the thing. sir. 


‘The branches long....so stout and strong, 
Represent the Legislation, 

The leaves so gay..-.[’m proud to say, 
The people ofthe Nation: 

It’s pond’rous root....each way doth shoot, 
The body to protect, sir; 

The fibrous claws....! deem the laws, 
W hich some folks much neglect, sir. 


Some Scions few....of pois’nous hue, 
Have dar’d to grow around, sir, 

This goodly Tree of Liberty, 
To stab with deadly wound, sir; 

But Providence....our great defence, 
With merciful prevention, 

Ana mighty stroke, preserv'd this Oak, 
And blighted their intention. 


Your glasses fill....and with good will, 
Each drink the followi..g Toast, sir, 
May this Oak Tree....for ever be 
Each honest Briton’s boast, sir; 
May this Tree lust, without a blast, 
Till Time’s great Revolution! 
May God defend unto the end 
Our King and Constitution. 


WAS I RIGHT,OR WAS I NOT? 


A SONG. 


Was]! right. or was I not? 
Tell me, girls. and tell me true; 
You, I mean, who've husbands got, 
Was I wrong todo so too? 


No....I’m sure to die a maid 
Ne’er was meznt to be my lot; 

Hymen call’d, and 1] obey'd, 
Was [ right, or was I not? 


When the youth, that pleas’d my mind, 
Told his love, in language sweet, 
Could I see him, fond and kind, 
Sigh and languish at my feet? 


No, no, no....it was in vain, 

Frowns and threats were quite forgot, 
Soon at church I eas’d his pain, 

was I right, or was J not? 


This, I know, a single life 
Never was design'd for me; 
No, no, no....'tis nought but strife 

That you surely will agree. 


Girls, get married....that’s your plan, 
Cupid will assist the plot; 

Then, hke me, secure your Manes 
Was | right, or was,1 not! 





Mr. OLpscHoon, 


[The following amorous sonnet, of the famous Portuguesg 
poe: Camoens, and for which we are indebted to the lea rned 
and ingenious William Hay lev, esq may be acceptable to 
some of sour readers, especially us it offers a fair compa, 
rison with Petrarch in his own walk, who, as well ag 
our own great Milton, (twenty-third sonnet) has wrote on 
the same subject. ‘ihe Luciad of Camoens, as we have 
it in the elegant translanon of William Julius Mickle, 
esq. is an honour to his country, and not interior in merit, 
in my opinion, to the jerusalem of ‘Tusso Wha- pity 
that we cannot, as yet, see the national pretensions of 
Spain to epic fame in an English translation. Tt is much 
to be wished that Mr. Hasley, or some person of equal 
talents and erudition, should give us the whole of the 
Araucana d'brcilla. .. This seenis to have a betrerclaim tg 
confer national honour than any of the epic poems of their 
great boast Lopez de Vega. Mr. Hayley would enable us 
to see the beauties of the Spanish no less than Mr. Mickie 
has that of the Portuguese poet, whose various-merit he 
so beautifully describes. 
oneunaidadl .Camoens, ** the bard of glory and of love, 

‘Twas thine to blend the eagle and the dove: 

** Thy thankless country heard thy var: ing lyre, 

* "To Petrarch’s sofiness me!t, and swell to Homer’s fire.” 


SONNET ON HIS MISTRESS. 


While prest with woes from which it cannot flee, 
My fancy sinks, and slumber seals my eyes, 
iler spirit hastens in my dreams to rise, 

Who was in life but as a dream to me. 


O’er a dread waste, so wide no eye can see 
How far its sense-evading limit lies, 

I follow her quick ste , but ah! she flies! 
Our distance widening by stern Fate’s decree. 


Fly not from me kind shadow! I exclaim: 

She with fix’d eyes that her soft thoughts reveal, 
And seem to say....*¢ forbear thy fond design!” 
Still flies....I call her, but her half form’d name 
Lies on my fault’ring tongue. I wake and feel 
Note’en one short delusion may be mine. 


TO A HANDSOME, BUT LOQUACIOUS YOUNG LADY, 


W hile raptured on your charms I gaze, 
You speak so loud and long, 

I find you angel in your face, 
But woman in your tongue. 


When taken captive by your eyes, 
W hat pains | might endure, 

But happily your tongue supplies, 
To beauty’s wounds a cure. 


You still, perhaps, my love might gain, 
If ever it could be, 

That you from speaking could refrain, 
Or I could only see. 


That this shall be the case, appears 
liow small a chance, so tong 

As I shall stl retain my ears, 
And you retain your tongue. 


If lovers then you would pursue, 
Ah! leari your power to prize, 

Nor by your idle tongue undo 
‘Lhe couquests of your eyes. 


TO A STRIKING BEAUTY. 


When Charlotte's lilly hand I press’d, 
And with a heart-enfeebling sigh, 
Presumptuous drew tt to my breast, 
It flew like | gitning to my eye: 
In vain | struggled to withstand 
The power of Charlotte’s lilly hand. 


Erte | 
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